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ABSTRACT 



national search^for ^existing materials and procedures related to one 
or more of the following categories: goal-setting procedures, 
objectives and existing banks of objectives, Assessment procedures, 
guidelines for program selection, and evaluation of program 
effectiveness and efficiency. This catalog, the product of the 
search, is designed as a resource to provide schools with a survey of 
planning models in each of the categories and to assist ^districts in 
determining the appropriateness of individual" models for their 
particular situations. The information is of three kinds: (1) 
identification of the planning category each model addresses; (2) 
identification of the original developer of the materials, the name 
of the publisher or distributor, and approximate costs; and (3)' 
concise descriptions of each model extracted from original source 
material covering such information as overview, outline of 
procedures, and special features. (Author/MLF) 
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As would be expected, the reactions to an implementation 
of thorough and efficient education have run a wide gamut. There 
are extremes: those who claim that thorough and efficient edu- 
cation in New Jersey public schools is and always has been in 
existence, and those who claim that thorough and efficient edu- 
cation cannot be achieved without drastic change and increased 
expenditures. Of course, the truth is not inherent in either of 
these positions. The definition of thorough and efficient edu- 
cation will vary from district to district. Accordingly, dis- 
tricts will find that the parameters provide for numerous options 
in developing processes to achieve thorough and efficient edu- 
cation. The Department of Education will do everything possible 
to assist districts in becoming aware of the many alternatives 
open to them. Gv^idelines in draft form will be available soon. 
Meanwhile, as one servic^e to districts, we are making available 
this catalog of planning' models. 

The component models of comprehensive educational planning 
described herein have been selected as a result of a nationwide 
search conducted by the Systems Design and Development staff. The 
contents of this "Modelog" offer a wide and varied coyerage of 
educational planning components and should prove useful to local 
school districts. However, there is no intended implication 
that the "Modelog" is exhaustive; therefore, local school dis- 
tricts are not discouraged from seeking, reviewing, and select- 
ing other component models of their choice. 

We must commend the designers of the "Modelog"; long hours 
of research and writing are evident. Furthermore, the "Modelog" 
fills an obvious void by providing a compendium of component 
models which can be selected and supplemented to satisfy a local 
^ school district's planning needs. It is our hope that the "Modelog" 
proves to be a helpful tool in the local school district's im- 
plementation of a thorough* and efficient system of education. In 
closing, I would like to assure you that in the coming months we 
will attempt to provide as much additional assistance as possible 
to the districts. 



Fred G. Burke 
Commissioner of Education 
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A PERSPECTIVE ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Mode log is intended to be a kind of Sears, Roebuck catalog 
for educational planning.* This reference guide should enhance 
consumer choice in the selection of plarining models. It is an- 
ticipated that more and more local school districts will be seek- 
ing to initiate, develop of upgrade their planning activities^ 
under the mandate of the "Thorough and Efficient" court decision 
and subsequent legislation. It^is time perhaps to rethink our 
perspective on educational planning generally. Such a perspec- 
tive must incorporate several considerations. 

First, it is clear from recent decisions at both the State 
and Federal level that State governments are being expected to 
re-examine and to reassume their constitutional responsibilities 
for education. Over 60 percent of the states had enacted some 
kind of accountability legislation by the end of 1974. Begin- 
ning in 196 3 with the Pennsylvania Reorganization Act that has 
served as the basis for the Pennsylvania Educational Quality^ 
Act, the number of educational accountability laws began to in- 
crease in the late 1960s and seems to have peaked in the mid. 
1970s. This trend in the reexamination of state responsibility 
for education was complemented by the U.S. Congress with the 
passage of PL 9 3-380 which amended the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. This legislation represents the consol- 
idation of federal categorical programs into a kind of special 
revenue sharing for education. An Annual Program Plan for State 
Education is required under this legislation. It would be un- 
fortunate, however, if these trends are not accompanied by an 
effort to enhance the capability of local districts to do better . 
planning in relation to these educational goals and priorities. 
The State Department of Education in New Jersey, through its 
plans for decentralization and the development of four educa- 
tional improvement centers, is adopting a policy of supporting 
through technical assistance the evolution of a greater local 
ability to develop rational models of educational administration. 
Mode log is one product of that policy. 
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A second consideration has to do with who does what plan- 
ning. It is not anticipated that the evolving emphasis on edu- 
cational planning means that districts must become dependent 
upon so-called professional planners or outside consultants. 
Good planning models should not be incongruent with the canons 
of coniinon sense. Some planning models do, however, require some 
degree of data manipulation or processing; others require that 
a pattern of communication and dialogue be established. These 
requirements, however, involve skills which a*re common in the 
education profession. 

A third "consideration has to do with priority-setting and 
resource allocation. As American society enters a time of post- 
affluence, American education is experiencing a series of eco- 
nomic dislocations. As one governor indicated, "The days of 
wine and roses are over." Some, if not many, meritorious pro- 
grams in education will continue to go unfunded. Although there 
is likely to be some redistribution of resources within educa- 
tion, we cannot be optimistic that there will be any dramatic 
increase in the total amoupt of resources going to education. 
This is reason enough to be concerned that priority goals are 
established and that planning to meet those goals is adequately 
supported. The goals of education may vary from district to 
district but the planning process in support of those goals is 
likely to correspond to some general guidelines upon which th,e 
education profession can agree. We are hopeful that Mode log 
can facilitate a professional dialogue about the nature of such 
guidelines. ^ 



Gary Gappert 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of Research, 
Planning and Evaluation 
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Education in the past has focused its energy on the identifica- 
tion and use of materials almost entirely related to instruc- 
tional strategies (e.g., curriculum development, in-service 
training, grading systems, etc.). The demand for greater ac- 
-countability , the emergence of legislation designed to ensure 
"thorough and efficient" education, and^the growing interest on 
the part of community people in playing an active role in the 
process of educational decision-making have intensified interest 
in the process of education. The need to clearly identify and 
relate desired results to educational programs and the resources 
needed to carry out those programs has, created demand 'for dif- 
ferent kinds of "tools" to be available to today's educator. 
The New Jersey Department of Education, in response to requests 
by numerous local school districts," conducted a national search 
for existing materials and procedures related to one or more of 
the following six categories: 

1. Goal setting procedures ^ 

2. Writing objectives and using existing banks of objectives 

3. Assessment procedures 

4. Guidelines for program selection 

5. Evaluating program effectiveness 

6. Evaluating program efficiency 

Mode log , a catalogue of selected materials in each of these 
categories, is the result of that national search. This cat- 
alogue does not and could not Contain every existing rnddel. It 
is, however, a comprehensive collection of models. Generally, 
each has a clear and complete description of what tasks need 
to be completed to carry out the model's purpose. Each results 
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in tangible products or outcomes. Each is deemed to be econom- 
ically feasible for use in most districts. Each is written in 
a language and style usable by local districts and, in some 
cases, community people. 



Modelog is designed as a resource only. It provides schools 
wi^th a survey of planning models in each of six categories. It 
also contains information that can assist districts iti deter- 
mining the appropriateness of indiv:idual models for their par- 
ticular situations . 

The information is of three kinds: 

r " 

1. The identification of which planning category each model 
addresses (e.g., goals, assessment, etc.). 

2. The identification of the original developer of the materi- 
als, the name of the publisher or distributor, and approx- 
imate costs. 

3. Concise descriptions of each model extracted frdp original 
soujrce material covering such information as overview; 
outline of procedures; and, where applicable, special fea- 
turies. 



The major focus of each program is indicated in the Table of 
Contents by an asterisk in the components column; any secondary 
focus by a plus sign. In the text itself, this is conveyed 
through the use of dark and light shading in the components 
graphic at the beginning of each priogram. 
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Advocacy y an interaction game^ takes information gathered in 
a community assessment in the form of student goals and asks 
players to select and rank these goals in order of importance. 
Also, it was designed to help people select and rank training 
programs necessary to achieve the student goals (e.g. teacher 
in-service workshops) . One particular advantage of this ac- 
tivity is that 'players assume roles and experience new per- 
spectives. In Advocacy , participants become mentoers of the 
following groups: 1) teachers; 2) students; 3) board members; 
4) administrators; or 5) community members. 

This approach provides a great deal of interaction among the 
players as they actively complete their tasks. Through guided 
discussions by group facilitators, goals are ranked on a num- 
bered mat and are tabulated at the end of each of three rounds. 
Participants can send messages via "runners" or- speak via a 
public address system advocating a particular goal. New goals 
may be introduced and proposed before the entire group at any 
time. Effective communication steps keep groups informed as 
to each other's progress. The final outcome is a list of pri- 
oritized student goals and training procedures for achieving 
these goals. 

The developer of Advocacy views the listing as a school's "de- 
velopment blueprint." It is recommended that the game be re- 
played every three years to irtaintain community interest and 
support. 




1. Needs asselsment information is converted onto goal 
cards . 

2. A director and facilitators are named. 

3. A maximum of 150 players is selected for the game. 
Choices of selection criteria and sampling tech- 

\ niques are optional. 

4. Players are assigned roles (teabhers, citizens, etc.) 
and work in groups of 10/(10 teachers, 10 students, 
etc.) with a game facilitator at individual tables. 

\ 5. (Round I) The groups, through discussion, rank goals 

as to importance. Results are tabulated and posted, 

6. (Round II) The groups prioritize proposed training 
programs related to highest ranked goals in Round I. 
Results again are tabulated and posted. 

7. (Round ITI) The groups match and rank in sfets both 
the highest goals and priority programs. Results 
are tabulated and the final list of ranked goals is 
prepared. 

8. The final report is prepared for the board and 
community. 



\ 



In order to conduct the game, a director (a trained staff 
member), one facilitator per table of 10 participants, and a 
record keeper are necessary. Limited training is- necessary. 
Advocacy can be played in 3^ hours with a few hours reading 
time required before the activity. Pre-planning time is re- 
quired by the director and facilitators to gather and prepare 
information. 



The Game: • • .•' 

... involves community interaction. 

. . . ranks student goals as well as the training pro- 
cedures necessary to achieve the goals.' 
... is well-planned; structured. 
... has a short time requirement. 
... is very inexpensive to implement. 
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OVCRVII.W; 

The goal-setting phase of the Atlanta Assessmeht Project sug- 
gests an effective method of establishing and ranking future- 
oriented goals. This model is essentially a case-study des- 
cribing an ESEA Title III project. Participating in the rating 
and ranking of goals are representatives of. the community (from 
various occupational levels, etc.), educators, and high school 
students. Each group is given a list of preestablished goals 
developed by a state advisory committee and abstracts of pre- 
dictions for the future. A district adopting this approach may 
use other sources (e.g. objective banks, local surveys, etc.) 
or opt to generate its own goal statements. Participants are 
involved in three rounds of activities during which goals are 
judged as to importance on a six-point scale and then priori- 
tized. During each round, each participant makes a series of 
judgments, each successive judgment being made in the light of 
a summary of judgments of \all participants in the previous 
round. The method is designed to produce increasing agreement 
among participants. Results of the Atlanta program show this 
method of obtaining concensus to be particularly successful 
with community representatives. The case study material pre- 
sents selection criteria ^nd methods for ensuring cross- 
representation of the community. Districts will find the anal- 
yses of information received from participants to be compre- 
hensive and helpful in determining community perceptions. 
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The Atlanta case study suggests the Nfol lowing steps to be con- 
sidered by a district. 
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Project staff identifies a list of goal statements 
developed by a state advisory committee or another 
source . 

2. Staff edits and revises statements into separate 
goals . 

3. A questionnaire is designed asking respondents to 
rank goals. 

4. Staff prepares a series of abstracts concerned with 
possible future conditions/projections. This infor- 
mation forms a frame of reference for participants. 

5. A representative panel of community members is iden- 
tified and invited to participate. A variety of se- 
lection methods can be used to ensure broad community 
representation. 

6. During three rounds, participants are interviewed and 
asked to rate and rank the goals. Additional goals 
can be suggested. 

7. Project staff tallies and analyzes information. 

8. This same process is repeated with representative 
groups of educators and high school students. 



The size and scope of the project will determine staffing and 
cost. A director may choose to use outside consultants to 
prepare preliminary information (e.g. future predictions) , 
interview participants, and/or analyze information. Required 
is a list of educational goals developed by an outside source 
or generated by participants. Time commitment will depend 
ipon how a district chooses to obtain information from partic- 
ipants. Individual interviews, small qroup sessions, or a 
large group meeting are some of the alternatives. 



The Assessment Procedures: 

... have an effective method of obtaining concensus. 
... are flexible; allow for options (e.g. generating 

original/using pre-established/ goals) . 
. . . contain comprehensive analyses' and comparisons of 

information from various groups (e.g. teachers, 

students) . 

... provide community members with insight into the 
value of educational needs assessment activities. 
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Community-Perceived Needs Assessment Module 



Source : 

Research for Better 
Schools, Inc. 
Administrating for Change; 
Program 

1700 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1?103^^ 
(215) 561-4100 

Cost : 

Contact Source 

Copyright: 
1973 
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Six training modules comprise the Community-Perceived Needs 
Assessment Module program. They are appropriate for any dis-- 
trict attempting to understand community perceptions. The 
program is completely self-explanatory and is designed to 
give sbhool administrators skills in identifying community 
opinions . 

The major phases of the program are: 1) planning a project; 
2) identifying sampling procedures; 3) preparing a question- 
naire (e.g. rating scale, open-ended) ; 4) collecting data; 
5) processing the information and drawing conclusions for a 
written report. 

Recommended is* a preliminary study in which administrators 
identify a- problem area, purpose of the study, and methods 
to be used (e.g. mailed interviews, structured questionnaires). 
Booklet I presents suggestions which make this study relatively 
easy to conduct. 

Research for Better Schools, Inc., has prepared self- 
explanatory manuals which contain clear and specific instruc- 
tions. Each module consists of instructional material, guide- 
lines, planning worksheets, post-tests, samples, task sheets, 
checklists, etc. Alternatives are presented along with a 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
approach. 
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The first Teacher Center in Minneapolis n^s developed 
in 1972 to aeet the training needs of faculty and parents in the 
Southeast Alternatives sector. A year later, the center joined uith 
the University of Hinnesota and began to participate in new 
curriculua developaent at both the school and college level, blending 
preservice and inservice training. The unique aspect of the 
Minneapolis teacher centers is that the consuaers (teachers, 
principals, or parenijs) deteraine to a great extent what they need to 
knot and how they want, to gelb it. By subaitting a brief wr;itten 
proposal, they ask a governing board of te.acbers and parents for the 
aoney and aeans'to get the desired training. This aodel encourages 
risk-taking, because no one lia^ to adait a professional deficiency to 
those higher in the adainistrati ve structure. Although the Teacher 
center arranges for training, the training takes place in a variety 
of settings. Training is for varying periods of tiae, depending on 
the project. The Teacher Center serves al an influence agency for the 
developaent of the school's progiraas, but it has no controlling role 
over the administration o^ a given school. (Author/JG) 
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THE TEACHER CENTER AS A STRATEGY FOR LOCAL" SCHOOL RENEWAL 

I want to make clear at the outset that whatever represen- ' 
tations there are here that seem worthy and good are the prod- 
uct of people from Minneapolis who aren't here today, I wish - 
you could come and talk with them directly and see the Teacher 
Centdr in operation - and you are welcome. Through^ the NIE 
grant and the Experimental Schools grant we have facilities 
for meeting you and escorting you through the programs that 
are going on, and for providing you with good and detailed 
background information. 

Let me make three or four points very quickly. The, school 
district which I represent has 55,600 students,. It is losing 
enrollment at about the same rate as the suburbs. It has about 
90 teaching spaces or buildings of one type or * another , and a 

n 

faculty of 3,300, It is very well srupported, by comparison 
^ with other major cities, in terms of maintenance budget^ It 
^ is decentralized. There are three area superintendents who 

exercise the authority of the superintendent-, and I mean do 
O exercise that authority, sometimes even to the point where I 
^ sit behind my desk and bite my nails because I would rather be 
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out there on the line. If you have not decentralized, I ask 
you as superintendents to keep in mind that you will have to 
adjust your life-styles also, if you are going to give the 
authority and the power for the exercise of that discretion in 
the field* The three decentralized areas are similar; each 
with about 19,000 students, and approximately eqi^al distribu- 
tion of minority and low-income populations. 

In addition to these areas there is a fourth area — the 
Experimental Schools area — which embraces a sector of the 
^city closest to the University of Minnesota. We have had an 
excellent relationship with the University because Dean Merwin 
and his colleagues understand city schools and. are concerned 
and involved and participate with us. The Experimental Schools 
Project, called Southeast Alternatives, now in its fourth year, 
was designed to <?reate {he opportunity for educational alterna- 
tive - not option, but alternative. There is a distinction to 
be made. 

For the past four years, then, in that Southeast area where 
there are approximately 2,100 students, the parehts have selected 
the style of education they desired for their children - an open 
school, . a free school, a traditional or conventional school, or 
a continuous progress school. The school district made the 
arrangements for the accommodation of that type of learning and 
teaching. 

In September, 1974, a total of 7,750 elementary students 
in Minneapolis made the choice of where they would go- to 
schoo^., based on three of the Southeast models. The model 
which we didn't duplicate was the Free School, becaupethat 
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still has absorptive capacity. 

As a 'prqcess requirement for making our school system 
responsive to a changing, multiple clientele, the notion of 
inservice and staff development has been paramount It was 
to this purpose that the initial NIE grant included* funds for 
development of the Teacher Center to support the Southeast 
Alternatives Project* Approximately eigh^ months ago, we 
. secured an additional NIE grant for the creation of a second 

Teacher Center. i 

, « , *„ 

I have learned that when bne talks to alternatives, or 
even option, which is a lesser degree, in my judgment, of, 
alternative choice in educational style, one is really talking 
to the issue of governance; one is really .talking to the issue ^ 
of the sharing of power. \ I cannot emphasize Jthat point too 
strongly as. I describe to you what has happened ip Mirineapplis* 

The second Teacher Center, which is in one of our three 
major decentralized areas — the East Area — embraces four 
schools and incorporates some of the work which was accomplished 
in the past two years as a result of experiences in the South- 
east Area. In this East Area, this year, 4,500 students ^nd 
their parents selected a style of learning . ♦ . contemporary, 
^ continuous progress or modified open. The East Area Teacher 
Center provided faculty with the retraining needed to make this 
possible. 

In the last five years, if not the last decade, many, ^ 
many new demands have been placed on schools. In Minneapolis « 
this certainly has been true, and some of the things we have 
committed to have required us to have sort of * a constant ferment, 

4 ' 



a constant welling up of the potential of new ideas, new atti- 
tudes/ new approaches and new concepts.' These have included the 
commitment of the Board by unanimous vote to alternatives for 
all children in our city school district by September 1976; and 
a reaffirmation in terms of the capacity of our district to in- 
sure that our children learn adequate communication and compre- 
hension skills of all kinds and positive self-image. We are in 
the midst of what we believe is a successful - although not 
perfect — desegregation move in our city^ It is a volunteer 
program from the point of view of the School Board; that is, we 
produced our own plan for desegregation and mandated it on com- 
munity. Then we were taken to court for not moving fast enough. 
But the 'federal court accepted our mUlt:i-phased pl£m, and we are 
now in the third year of this^hase-in, which has required the 
changing of boundaries, the changing of school organization, the 
moving of children. About 12,000 students are moving by bus in 
our city for the purpose of desegregation. 

We have concurrently begun a frontal attack on the issue of 
individual and institutional racism. A task force of faculty 
and citizens has produced a report which is significant and im- 
pressive. I was a participant in the development of that study. 
It also has been of sufficient concern to me to have had me slow 
down in the administratfive management of that particular report 
for several months; long enough so that last week some of my 
greatest colleagues called a rump session and invited me and 
thanked me for not moving faster to provide more administrative 
direction with respect to the issue of institutional and indi- 
vidual racism. 5 



Desegregation/integration, alternatives, and decentraliza- 
tion have been major changes « And there have been other changes:. 
We have created a very, very significant, smal»l but impressive 
Department of Women's Studies and its staff has produced signif- 
icant information requiring many of our faculty and administra-* 
tors to alter their approach toward those statements and those 
behaviors which have contributed to what my colleagues call 
, "blatant sexism. " 

There is now, for the second year, a Department of Indian 
Education; I think th6 only one in the nation which has its 
major source of support from local school district funds. 

Progress has been made in al^l of these areas, including 
a transcending commitment to the notion of improving human rela- 
tionships. With all of these concurreint changes in the public 
schools of Minneapolis, there has been a need for a significant 
emphasis on teacher and staff development; a need to provide 
opportunity for teachers and other staff people to find oases, 
where in the quiet and the calm they could reexamine that which 
they had done and consider that which they were being called 
upon or. were responding voluntarily to do in order to make the 
district more responsive to its clients. Hence the notion of 
doing things as they had always been done has given way to the 
requirement for change. In large measure change and retraining 
for change has been strongly supported by the Federation of 
Teachers, Local 59, the exclusive bargaining agent, and by the 
CMEA, which is the NEA affiliate, which does not have the au- 
thority now, based on an election, but which also has stood in 
strong support of the efforts of the school district. 

6 
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The traditional inservice model* wasn't working particularly 

■a 

well for us. We knew this in the period when we were developing 

the Southeast Alternatives PrPgram, with its 2,100 students in 

six schools - elementary, junior and senior high school. We 

thought we needed a new way to develop a process • We needed to 

develop an opportunity for teachers to learn new skills without 

threat, or intimidation, or the uncomfortablenesis which comes 

to any of us when we know we ought to go and relearn, or ought 

to go and expose ourselves to someone or scnnething that knows 

more than we know. That has never been a comfortable thing for 

me to do and, it certainly wasn't for many others who recognized 

* 

similar retraining needs. 

The new delivery system for inservice training in Minneapoli 

began in 1972, when the Teacher Center was first developed to 

♦ 

serve the Southeast Alternatives sector. The Center's specific 
charge was to meet the training needs of faculty and parents, 
to involve them in providing a number of alternatives at the 
elementary and the secondary level; and to do it effectively, 
to the end that we could prove that we were capable of judi- 
ciously expending a significant amount of federal money to im- 
prove educational opportunities for Minneapolis students. 

A year later, the Southeast Teacher Center became the 
Minneapolis Public Schools University of Minnesota Teacher Center 
with new duties as well as a new relationship. The new Center, 
operating with funds from both the school district and the uni- 
versity, began to participate, in new curriculum development at 
both the school and the college level, blending preservice and 
inservice training. It became a broker to and of people and 



services between the two institutions. It provided new roles 
fot teachers and conimunity people by way of temporary assign- 
ments to the Center, to which they could go and examine and 
determine how better to meet the requirements imposed upon them 
as principals, consultants, teachers or students^or parents. 

Now d satellite Teacher Center has been developed in the 
East Area of Minneapolis, and it is that grant which Mark Tucker 
spoke of specifically. Teacher centers weren't invented in 
Minneapolis - you know that. The unique aspect of the Minneapolis 
.Teacher Centers, in my judgment, is that the consumer determines 
to a great extent what it is that he or, she needs to be part of 
a changing educational institution. 

The consumers — the teachers or principals or parents or 
teacher aides — decide what they need to know and how they 
want to get it. Then, by submitting" a brief writ:ten proposal, 
they ask a grant-making, decision-making governing board of 
their fellow teachers and parents for the mone^ and the means 
to get the training they want. In the East Area, this governing 
board is composed of eight parents selected from the community 
(two from each of the four schools served by the Center) , an 
equal number of teachers, and one principal selected by his or 
her colleagues from the four participating schools. This board 

sets the guidelines. This board makes the decisions. We believe 

\ 

there will be a multiplying effect in terms of the expe^riences 

{ 

of those who ask the Center to arrange training opportu^iities. 
Training is for varying periods o^ time dependent upon the 
project. 

This model encourages risk taking, because no one has to 

8 
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admii a professional deficiency to those higher in the adminis*- 
trative structure. I want to illustrate that in just a moment 
by the chart. This model serves everyone - teachers, aides, 
principals, parents. All have a stake in it. They all h^ve a 
voice in its services and projects. This kind of ownership cap- 
tures and motivates people as no other management strategy can, 
in my-jxidgment. it gives strong support and impetus to efforts 
to bring about iiiajor changes, and to preserve and press forward 
on those major changes, which I believe have^jsiade Minneapolis 
sc)iools, to some degree, unique in terms of a relatively large 
city's public schools. \ 

The Teacher Center serves as an ••influence agency" for the 
development of the schools* programs; but it has no contrblling 
role over the administration of a given school. 

The goals of the district are easily assimilated in the 
Centers. The Centers become support systems, helping systemS|, 
to see that these goals are accomplislied. An added bonus is 

the potential ripple effect which we already have some evidence 

\ 

of, but could not generalize from in ter^s of certainty. 

These benefits, as set forth by those who are my colleagues 

\ 

\ 

and are in the Teacher Center! delivery system, include the po- 
tential for developing a special university project where there 
is a real trade-off of services and benefits between the Uni- 
versity and the school district. The alienations and the dis- 
tances have been too great, in my judgment, in the past. 

NIE has made provision for documentation and analysis of 
the East, Area Teacher Center project. I met last week with the 
investigators, and I was imp^ssed with the intensity of their 
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interrogatories and also with the knowledge they revealed of the 
fact that public schools are different institutions andi need 
special attentions and special arrangements. 

I have some feelings of uneasiness that the evaluation will 
not attempt to find out whether there was, in fact, an effect 
on the students and how much more they learned than they might 
have learned had we stayed with traditional patterns, although 
we produce each year in our city a prof ile of student performance 
for every school. I don't placed particular stock in that, al- 

\ 

^. " though our ^dtudents do as well as those in any system - the key' 
Xs what individuals do within the system. 

There is evidence also, ^ again which can't be generalized, 
of enthusiasm on th4 part of teachers and principals to get 
.training time in the Centers, that attitudinal change has come 

about. ^ • 

/ 

/ Now let me just show you on this chart how the Teacher 
\^ Centers fit into the system. This is the Minneapolis Schools, 
\ and starting at the 16ft with the Minneapolis line is the Board 
and the superintendent. Actually, I really think that in terms 
of my involvement the parallel line over here should have the 
/ University president, with whom we made the* first contractual 

arrangement, and the dean of the college would be working with 

^ \ 

the deputy superintendent - that is my great^ colleague, Harry 
Vakos. 

All around is the total community, and I want to say to 
you that increasingly our faculty and staff have learned how 
to respond to a variety of demands on the part of community. 
There is a comfortableness that never was existent before in 

10 
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terms of our people meeting, conferring an^l talking. In some 
situations r teachers perspective to a given sphool faculty have 
been interviewed by parfent groups. Principals in many cases 
recently have appeared before a parent' group - not that tlje T 
group Ji^^had the authority to make final decision, but rather 
that it wants, to convey what is expected in terms of behavior 
and attitude and approach to 'those who aspire to become teachers 
or principals in those given schools. In the last analysis , 
the authority is with the supierintendent aind the School Board; 
but ;the intervention is significant. 

Here, then, is the community which elects eight people to 
the Teacher Center! Board, Here is the West Area, here is the 
North Area, here is the East Area and here is the Southeast 
Alternatives area. \ That is, the school district with its four 
geographic areas, with area superintendents and a director of 
the Southeast Alternatives/ The Southeast Alternatives Project 

next September will be included in the Wtest Are* and this line 

i 

will be \dropped 0utV Here are the pdrapjrofessionals and the 
support personnel. Here are the teachers, principals and the 
area superintendents. Obviously that should be inverted, but 
in traditional ways that iis the. line and staff. 

Here is the Teacher Center Board, drawing it9 authority 
from the appointments of school administration and the sanction 
of the Board of Regents of the University and that President 
through the Dean, and here i^ the central Teacher Center Board, 

to which my colleague Fred H^yen, director of the University of 

\ 

Minnesota/Minneapolis Public ^chool Teacher Center, reports. 
Here we hope other centers will be created to serve the 

• ■ li' ■ 
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North and West Areas. 

The point I want to make is that this chart should show 
easy access to training at any level and without' requirement 
for lots of base touching. In other words, teachers can move 
quite comfortably horizontally witfiout going on up the structure 
of the system. They file their own applications for admission. 
They move laterally in. There isn't tremendous pres^sure imposed 

. upon them. I am sure that the thoughtful teacher will touch 
b^se with his or her principal, The thoughtful director will 

;^ let an area superintendent Icnow he or she is applying* there 
is a self -generating and creative and easy access through these 

openings into the Center. Once people get in, they may discover 

/ / ^ 1 ^ 

, t-hat the principal from some school has applied and is in^f that 

there are a couple of teacher aides, one parent and five 6r 
seven other teachers in for virying reasons to do their thing 
' for a week, two weeks, five weeks, seven weeks - it depends on 
what the project is. I should say that I do not mean ••in** 
literally, for. although the Teachexf Ceriter arranges for train- 
ing, the training takes place in a variety of locations and 
s6€tings . 

And then there is easy access out and not a lot of tension ^ 
and pressure. The teacher, or th^ parapro^essional , or the ^ 
parent - each has done what he or 6he wanted to do. Each has 
done it, however, within the guidelines which are set forth 
here, by the School Board. There will be no violation in terms 
of letting people go^n with an effort to disorient the major 
thrust of the school district as set by the Board of Education. 
But there is, nonetheless, a high level of tolerance with 
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respect to what they may carry in as their purpose for study. 

I think 1 will let it go at that with one statement further , 
and that is that this transference of a governmental control 
prbcess does.| it seems to me^ suggest a mucW more viable way for 
us to orient ourselves to the multitude of hew tasks which are 
imposed upon those of us in public education. 



JBD^cl 7/7/75 
Superintendent's Office 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
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Sec I ion I : ;<as i c s U > .nu! t*oncf|U s 
. ((Xttricuhirt iMiumuiv:* (.roup) ^ 



H't,tion 2: — ♦lu^cinnnui li^pl omental ion 
, ({'\irricullm Pl;jhnin>: (iioup). 



Section 3: Projix't Uin.Kcr 
(IVojcct Mm.iiicr) • 



llnH 1: riatming pbjpcl'ivvs 

T1\c user uUl l»e able to: 

L. Recognize hw'plaiming object ivos 
^ differ fiqti dtheJ^^cU of.ob- 
'* , J ti: t i ves , srec i fi ca i h' i ns t riKf 
'tional object I vcr.» beJi.n-ioral 

object i ve? t '\md p i o^irm ' ob j ec - 

tive.s. 



2. Select nnd develop planning 
.object ivcu. - " ■ 



Ihiit I: Ilow to-IK^velop Your Perfor- 
txMKC Ijuljcniors 

Tlic user wi'U In? able to: 

1. Suggest an orji.mi rational stnic- 
t\irc for tl:c^task force uhidi 
.sit|>povts the'elfective deyclop- 
n^Mit of perfomuuce^ indicators. 



Provide guidelines and consider 
at ions for the develp[m-nt of 
quality-controlle'l pcrfonnniice 
indicators and other related 
materialsr 



Unit 2;- Prtvn-ities^ and Ntsncrical 
Preference^* fo]' Planning i)bjectjves 



Unit 2: 



td-filan for pie 
ementaHon/Year 



Implement a" 



The user will be able to: 

1. I'xanme liie. relationsliip be- 
tween priori tie? and preTer- 
ence assijimients. 

2. Recognise^ unpfjrtancc of 
priorities' n the evaluation of 
a system* s perfomvuice. 



3. Utilize ti^-o alternative methods 
* f or assigning prio/itics to 
plaiming objectives. . 



The user will be lable to: 

1. Dcvclq^ an implementation plan 
for the use of perfonn.mcc indi 
cators during tlie coming 
scJiool year. 

Develop a schedule whidi will 
make the in^leiivntation pos- 
sible. 



Unit 3: I'rogram Structure 



The user wilLbc able to: 

1 . Fdent i fy a 1 tcrnat i ve utivs of 
developing a prov'.nun structure. 

2\ Detcnnino and develop criteria 
tliMt a ».cU>ol di strict can use 
to decide uhich progr.in slinc- 
t'lire is suita!>lo' for ti»eir 
needs. , j 

Units .1 f, r>: Pcrfonnn'nce Indicators 

if Iheir Use 
...f 



'lilt- usi-i wi I ! be' able In; 

1. Identify .ilteimliye tyjuis of 
perfonn-ince criteria. 

2. 0^ij)are the adv.mt.nges of mm\ 
per fonn^i.ncc i ml i cat or s i nst e.id 

' of other }>erfoimujce meaMires. 

3. Draw si8iiMr>' conclusions 
fron K-sults. / 



llie user will: 

1. Become familiar with tlie 
underlying asslmqitica^ ujwn 
idiicJi the comj/rehensivo 
plujuiing process is b:iscd.- 



lie ab,lc to understand and 
si>ecify airof t'he t'asks 
to be jHjrfomicd. * 



3. Be able to detenuine idwl- 
• resources wi 11 l>c needed ' 

for the pipject in louns 
of persoimcl, tinjc, etc. 

4. Be able to estiuiatc costs 
and prep:ire a 'uidj-yt. 



S. Be able to monitor -each 
step of the pioceSs ef- 
fectively. 



Willingness to establish a highly participatory decision- 
making process; i.e., involving those who liave inrornuition 
to contribute .and those "who will be responsible Tor imple- 
menting the decisions made; 

Willingness to use Indicators of Performance fbr a minimum 
of three yearsf assuming, of ^^course, that the staff is 
willing; 

Willingness to consider feasible alternatives to existing 
programs based, on? the"rec6mmendat ions of teachers, prin- - 
cipals,- and other Vljninistrators which result from implc- 
iiienting the planning effort; 

—- — ji-:~WiJ 1 ingness to Gonimit an adeqiuite budget for the effort; 

r>. Willingness to have all staff involved with Indicators of 
Porfomance respond to RI5S evaluation »'uid monitorinti forms 
- • ^o tluit the planning |)roc©ss\may be iniprovul. 

0 

vStaj-t Up and 1st Summer Considerations 

1. Agreement to assign an individual to be resix)nsiblc for 
managang the planning process for the 'district . ('Iliis 
individual is the Project Manager.) If only on<3 curricu-^ . 
lujfi-area is involved^his person may be a curriculum ^ 

^ coordinator. . - - ' ' 

2. Agreement to,_ -identify and pay interested teachers and 
principals {B-IS per curriculum area-) to complete a three- 
day individualized introdi\ction to the basic skills and 
teclmiques involved, 'fit is possible to divixle the three- 
day session into several segments.) 

:s. Agreement to al low tl\e teachers ami principals who com- 
plet(j the introductory session to develop performniico 
indicators and TeacheinS' Nhnuals dui-im»'<i two week scission 
VI I r I y in 1 1 le si umne r . , / v . 

4. Agreement to pay for tlie reproduction costs connectctl with 
printing j^erformance indicators and Teachers' Manuals for 
use in the school district during the coming school year. 
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1st vSchool Year Considerations 

•l Agreement to involve all teachers V/ho yolimtnrily decide ^ 
to participate during the -coming scnooi year. 

. . p. . 

2 Aareemenf to allow classroom teachers to maintain com i- 
* dcntiallty of information while principals receive siuimry 
building- level infornation and the superintendent receives 
summary district- level inforination, 

7, It is suggested but not .mandatory that the sdjipol district 
' ' use the da-ta processing system developed inj:onjunction 
'with this pli^nning. process. 

4. Agjement to be open to recommendations for change made by 
teachers and principals. ^ "1? 

S Agreement revise and reproduce performance indicators 
and Teachers' Manuals for the coming year. • 



2nd Summer and School Y earif — - 4v ^ 

1 Agreement to repeat the planning experience of the previous 
■ - ' ' * year and to allow teachers and principals to p:irtu:ipatc 
on a strictly voluntary basis. ^ . 

■2' Agreement to take action on any feasible rocoimnendat ions 
• - ■ for program improvement' ddivivar from .the rccoiranenclat-ions 

mido by teachers and principals. 



Probably- the inost important of the criteria mentioned above is 
the requirement for broad-^ed participation. It is essential that 
those %ho are involved in any change, especially thosq required to 
.kploment it,. be given the opportunity as well as th^esponsibility 
to provide input- in the decision-making process. 

Another strategy of great importance is assigning a Project Manager 
who as.sumes responsibility for coqrdihiiting the entire planning effort. 
Unless this organizing, Coordinating, and monitoring. function is per- 
foi-med, no new effort can have a positive prognosis, ffhc Project Ntmage 
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takes' responsibility for the management^ of a project^ to- /nsuf/thut the 
specified end state or capability is reached witfiin the time, cost, anil 
performance specifications of that -project. The person who iicts as 
■Project.Nlanager could be a teacher, a principal, a curriculun specialist, 
or an assistant superintendent, depending. on the size and scope Qf thp 
project involved. , 



^Management involves four m}ot runctionS:| 



1 . 

2. 

3. 
4. 



planning activities 

organizing people to perform the activities 
motivating people to coordinate their .ePiorts 
controlling the process and the performance of the 
project as it progresses. • .' , ^ 



\ project is defined as an effort which has a specified goal,, 
-starting and completion dates, a definite budget, and a stated accep- 
' table level of performance. 

17 
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m Nf-SILAMINYJ-FFORT 



In the following sections of .tbis paper, a detailed review, is pre- 

sented*of the Neshaminy School District effort to initiate a plannin.u 

process, tosether with a discussion of ^'e effects to date of. that 

■ ■ ° i • 

effort and- the extent to which the obj^^tives. of this approach were 

achicvccU 'ITiis review of the Neshami!ny effort has been organized in 

tcnns of the topies' listed below: • ^ ^ . 

' ' t' . * _ - - * 

' - KIIS Involvement iwith Neshaminy * _ /; r - 

" ' - ----- 

- Participation by Neshaminy Rersoiinel ^ - 

' - ^ ^ ' ' - ^ ^ -- - _ 

- Attitudes of- district Planning Group and Classrooni Teachers 

' ; - ^ r ^ ^ \. \ 

- ^Indingl; ar^^^^ the District, l^jlc^^^^^^ 

and Qiassfoom Levels.^^^ "_ : - -1^— ^'^ 



^ v'f TnitiaT Use of Instructional hlaterials-^Si™ 

« - ' ~ - * ^~ - - ~ - ^ ^ 

ms Involvement wit h NeshairiiAy ^ t-- 

"-" " — — ^^-^-T- -— ' ^ ' > 

Prior to thb /involvement pf Neshimiiny School District with^ sopie .-^^ 
of the basic concepts of. the comprehensive planning process were gut- 
'lined in a Idoctoral disserj^'tionl^ 'Hie procedures related tp:_inl|iatig|^'^*'^ ^'^^^ 
a ^planning jproccss hacKbeen developed iiY codperatioitr^jith two school 
districts and extensive personal contact by members ot the RBS staff 
had been involved. Mnstructional materials based on these first-hand > 

- - - y] . - ..- - ' ^ - - ^" - ^ 

expefiprices had been subjected to technical review by staff members from 



femk i n San fof(f\^ A Cost-J'Tfecti voness Hvaluatlon Approach to 
Improvine Resource Alfoc^tions for ScHodI Systems ^ Philadelphia : 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., JanUciry-r 1970, 



t 
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vafious other school districts. The most critical •determination the 
development te;im was trying to make during this period was to ass.ess 
the extent to which these material's could.be used, by school district 
personnel to initiate a planning process effectively without reliance , 
upon outside experts or consultants, * ^ 

In an attempt to develop in fomvit ion upon which to base this assess- 
ment, RBS instituted a search for a school district where district 
personnel were willing^ to take part An an experimental program and to 
meet the criteria specified for usini; these materials. Personnel from 
the Neshaminy School District, profiled in "Table II below, expressed 
interest in -thi s venture. ' . - 



TAHU-, H^-PROPILl; OF 'niE NliSHAMINY SQIOOL DISTRICT 



lERICV 



Total District Population 
Type of Area'^ 
"Grade ^h^ofile 
Student Population 
fithriic 'Composition* 



60,000 



Suburban 



Nimiber of Buildings: jncinentnry / 

.Junior High Schools 
, High School < 
School District Staff; ' Central Office 

Bui Iding Level 
Total District Budget ^ 



^-6, 7-9, 10-12 

, 1:3,500 



Blacky 
White 



l^ 



Other ^ ^ 



28 



736 



$18,013;800 
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After initial discussions, representatiyes^6f..RBS and the Neshaminy 

School District executed the Following letter of Intent: 

" . • - ." ■ April U, 1972 ' . 

'Itie purpose of this letter is to document a.^jbint 
arrangcmq^t between Neshaminy vSchool District and RescafcTi 
for Better Schools for the use of Comprehensive Planning *s 
instructional materials for developing performance indicators, ^ 
This effort would start in May of 1972 and wuld at^least 
continue through school year 72-73. 

llie itenjs are as follows/. 

- ' L 'Yhe general- accopt(ince by both parties i of- the 

' ' criteria-for providing a school district with 
indiv i duali zed self - ins t rUc tional^natdr ia Is 
in^Cgmprehensive Pianning listed on the 
> attached pages, 

2'. Neshiminy School Drstpfct specif ics^^ - - ^ — - ; 

~ ~\ X • 



to develop^pcfformaiK6 indicators in 
mathematic-ff from kindergarten through 
twelf tb-^adcnn— — — — 



b, to/Use these 4>ndicators in at least 2 
classes per grade level in the disr 
X trict. . ' 

y c. to train staff in modules 1 and- 2 of 

Cbnprehensive Planning, which would iji- 
, voive 1 week activities prior to the 

'clo\;e of S(;hool and 2 wgeks during the 



summer. 



d. to tdke responsibility for covering the 
costs of the project except as enumerated 
under RHS section. v 

c. to, provide information to assist Research 
for Better Schools to .evaluate its product, 

3, Research for Better Schools specifics 

a. to provide all self- instructional materials 
and any assistance that may be necessary 
to supplement the materials. 

. 



h. to "collect iJiformation necessary Tor 



evaluating ofroctivohess of matorinl. 

-to pay $500.00 towjird Neshruniny School 
District's costs and to cover the data 
processing costs of scoring the indica- 
tors for up, to ISpO students in the 
event tliat time Pihii tat ions and other 
constraints make it infeasible for the 
district to incorporate this capability 
on^'-their data processing system. 



NESflAMINY SCHOOL DISTRIGf 



BY: 



KliSrj\U(.ll I'OR Biri'TliR SC:iKX)IiS, INC. 

BY: . ^ _ m 



(DATli) 

TITLK:J 

"uring the first year, Neshaminy School District initiated curriculum 
planning in Mathematics. In view of the information sought, an attempt 
.was made to keep contact between RES staff members and district per- 
sonnel to, a minimum. Detailed records were maintained on all verbal 
communication between Neshiminy and RBS indicating the type of contact, 
the purpose, and the people involved, until initial training Iwid been 

completed, performance indicators had been developed, and the perfoniuuicc 

* 

indicators developed. by the district staff were being administered. As 



indicated in Table III, less than seven hairs of verbal coinniimication 

t V ' * ^ - 

took place in 'a period lasting about ^ix mKl a half months • Over n 
third of the communication time recorded was related to introducing 
the proppsai for cooperation between IIBS and Neshaminy and discussing 
the possibility l)f pursuing this effort. Another third of the com- 
munication time recorded was related to collecting feedback on tlie sue- 
cess, or lack, thereof, Neshaminy was experiencing with this approach . 
to planning. J:ess than 2-1/2 hours of conimon^^ 
actually required for^the^purp^ information not in- 

^lucted'Trrt^^ materials and resolving_^difficulties on- 

countered. (Most oC this time was spent correcting flaws which 
the. Neshaminy staff had discovered in the instructional exercises.) 

Approximately eight communications recorded^ bejtween pctoher, 1972 
and June, 1973 were related to data-procesAg techniques; During that 
period, IIBS was acting as liaison between personnel in Neshaminy and 
the staff of the comiuiter fjicility/ in order to provide a quality control 
check on the computer programs being developed, RBS staff meanbers 
visited Neshaminy twice in early 1973 when district personnel started 
to expand their pi aiming, capability to the Langmge Arts curriculum 
area. By 1973, there were no longer any financial ties between 
Neshaminy and RBS (see the Letter of Intent on page 16) and school 
district personnef^Werc in direct contact with the computer procossiiur 
facility. Thus, with less than three days of vefl^l comnuuiication 
between Neshaminy School; District personnel and Reseni^ch for Better 
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-TABLE I-II - \TmU CONf^RJXiaTION Bm^EN MESRAMINT SCHOOL DISTRICT. AND RESEW FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 



. . Date 
-April 7, 1972 



Type of jContact^ 



Personnel 



Purpose 



April 28 



June 16 



Jiine 20 

June '20 
July 20 



Meeting (Nesh4aminy-) Asst. Program Director, R3S To introduce Comprehensive 

Planning Comp. Director, Planning and detemine if 

RBS 
Asst. Supt. 
Principal 



Duration 
1-172 hours 



S'eshaminy staff v/ould be 
interested in a joinr agree- ' 
i?.ent to field test materials. 



Meeting O^esha-^iny) Planning Contp. Director, 

RBS 

.Math'. Coor.* 



Meetin^^esh^iny)' "tlanning Comp. Director, 
- RBS 

- Planning Coor. , RBS 
_ - Math Curriculum .Advisory 

Cor^nittee (13 people) 



September 12 
September 22 



Telephone 

Telephone 
Meeting (Phila.) 

Telephone 
Telephone 



Math Cpor . ' to Planning 
Comp. Director, RBS 



Math Coor. to Planning' 
Coor. and Developer 

Planning Comp. Director, 
• ItHS 

Planning Coor. , -'RBS 
Developer, RBS 
Math Coor. 

Math Coor. to Planning 
Coor., RBS 

Math Coor. to Planning 
Coor,, RBS 



To provide a geneiial intro- 
duc t ion^ t o-comprehen s ive 
----^plannir.g and deliver a set 
of. materials. _ - - 

.To affiim RBS support 
to staff. 



Question about budget 
information in Basic 
Skills and Concepts ^ 
Manual . 

Questions regarding exer- 
cises in Units 3 and 5. 



General summation of plan- 
ning activities to date 
and debriefing on develop- 
ment activities. 



Oral evaluation of Pr^^ject 
Manager's Manual. 

General questions abait 
data processing procedures. 



1 hour 



20 minutes 



30 minutes 

30 minutes 
2 hours 



20 minutes 
* 

20 minutes 



TOTAL 6-1/2 hours 



*Selected by the district to act as Project. Manager for the planning-:effort. 
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Schools staff manbers^.over a two-year period, the Neshaminy staff 
-succeTsTully^ initiated _a.-plannlng effort which had been expanded to. 
involve 300 staff members in 14 buildings in two curriGuliim areas. 

Participation by Neshaminy Personnel 

Participation by Neshaminy School District personnel over the two- 
year effort to initiate a planning capability is detailed in Table IV. 
During the fi-i'st year, SI of^the district's teachers" participated in 
Jthc planning effort, which was initiated in the curriculum area of 
Mathematics. During the second year, when the planning effort was 
expanded to include the curriculum area of languiigc Arts, more than 
ISVof the district's teachers were voluntary participants in this 
project. These participants included teachers from every building in 
the district,, from six grade levels ranging from third to tenth grade. 

Attitudes of District Planning (Iroup and Classroom Teachers 

The di,Strict Mathematics planning groiii), which dcva^opei! the K-U 
performance indicators, acquired skiils- which few of them had posscs.scd 
to any degree before using these instructional mjiterials. The|r re- 
sponse to the planning proces.s^was highly positive, especially after 
they saw the^nd products which were developed. The planning group 
included members from each of the fourteen schools in the district, who 
provided unportant contacts between the pl.'uining group and the class- 
room teachers and the principals in the various district ^schools. 

PA. 
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T/\BLL 4V - EXPANSION 01- N1';S!1AM1j>IY HiAmi. DlSTRICr IIAVNlNC UVVOIXI 

11)72 TO 1074 ^ * ^ 



CURRICIHJIM 



M/VnilMM'lCS 



lAN(,llA(;ii Aid's 



YR, 

1 

9 
7 
2 

to 

I 
<) 

7 

3 

1 

9 
7 
3 

to 

1 
9 
7 
4 



1 
9 
7 
2 

to 

1 

9 
'7 
3 



to 

i 
9 
7 

' 4 



ClJIUUGJUiM 
NO./roSlTlOX 



12 - Teachers 

1 ' Curricul imi - 

Coordinator 

2 - Principals 



14 
I 



Teachers 

Curricuiimi 
Cibordin.'itor 



2 - Principals 
17 



15 - Teachers 

1 - Curriculum 
Coordinator 

J - Principal 
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GRADIi 

im-is 

iNMUILVClil) 



3rd 
6th 

■'Sth 
9th 

10th 



_3rd 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 

10th 



NU>fiUiR-OF- ^ 

TKAaiflRS 

PARTICIPATING 



21 

;■ ' 19 
2 
6 

^ 

Total 50 

" 23 
'27 
3 
9 
8 

9 

Totnl 79 



NGN 



. 4th 

' 7th 
lOth^ 



24 



Total 41 



NUMBER OF " 

BUILDINGS 

lUiPl^iSIiVlliD 



10 
10 
3 
3 

Tbtal 14 



10 
10 
3 
3 
3 
1 



Total 14 



r 
C 



10 
3 



Totyl 14 



NUMBER- OF 

SllJDENTh 

IN\^0LV1:I) 



'572 
526 
"^64 
171 
117 



Total 1450 



646 
744 
91 
563 
411 
457 



Total 291-2 



6/5 
884 

Total 



Planning group r embers were impressed by the w which test 
tpcrfofS-anco) it.cns coQld be developed which were based upon the specific 
planning objectiycrout lined for each of the K-12 grade levels, 
■nicy began to sec liow useful such a tool could be in supplying infomia- 
tion directly to various staff members. 

Members of the planning group met during the school >>ear to review 
the results of tlie fall and spring administration of performnce indi- 
cators. Again their response during this review was positive, as they 
attempted to analyze the collected data. 

.■ During the sumnier-of 1973. members of the Mathematics planning 
::g.roup conducted a full-scale review of specific items. This analysi-s , 
.resulted in a munbcr of changes: fl) various indicator itans wore 
^ddcd, deleted, or altered, (2) content objectives were shifted from, 
one grade level to anothW, and (3) suggestions were developed to assist 
classroom .teachers in hetW meeting the stated objectives. 
■ Performance indicator^, were also developed for additional grade 
levels during the siuraner o£\1973. 

The classroom teachers ko used t1\e performance indicators were 
also enthusiastic, since these instnnnents enable them to determine 
class mastery of concepts in the fall and" measure class progress during 
tlie scliool year. 'ITiis approach is tremendously valuable, since it 
assists teachers in determining how best to allocate the instructional 
time available. Members of the Mathcmatic.-^ planning group and. the 
Project Mnnagcr offered their personal assistance to any classroom 



teachers who needed help* Teachers* Manuals, developed as a part of thr 
planning process also were provided for the classroom teachers. 

Before the spring administrat iofi of the performance indicators, 
teachers are encouraged to divide their classes into three equaT' 'achieve 
ment'^'groups (upper, middle, lower). In this way, teachers can deter- _ 
mine how successful they have been with their own classes, teaching ^ 
students at the various achievement levels. Neshaminy teachers con- ^ 
soldered t|us a- valuable approach. ^ 

Since perfonnance indicators are adjpinistered on a strictly volim- 
tary basis, teacher acceptance of their use has been excel 1 out • They ^ 
report that , although it is time-consuming to administer the indica>ors 
and score the results, the effort is worthwhile because of the food- 
back supplied. They support the confidentiality of data which protects 
the individual teachers. Hach individuaL teacher sees only the results 
for h4s own classroom, together with total district results for the 
smo curriculiin area at the same grade level. Fach principal sees 
total results for all classes in his building at each subject .and grade 
level, together with total district results by grade 1 eve T for the. 
Scune curriculiijn areas. Members of the central office staf^ sec only the 
district results. 

In summary, moinbers of the planning group, classroom teachers, 
l-iilding principals, and central office staff all reported positively 
regarding the use of the performance indicators in the Nesham'ny School 
Dist r ict 



4 
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tUndings 'to Date at the District, Ikiilding'and Classroom Levels 

'ITie importance of planningfibecomes obvious when a problem arises 
and it is already too late either to anticipate all of its ramifica- 
tibns or to collect data upon which an appropriate solution can be 
based. Although many of the advantages which accrue from the time and 
resources invested in planning only become apparent over time, some 
benefits are immediate. The filidings outlined below were recognized by 
Neshamlny School District personnel as they initiated their planning 
activities. I- indings- and'' planning process difficulties or concerns 
are listed at the district? building, and classroom levels. 



D istrict Level 

1, It wus discoveied that the i^i^tructioml >\pprpach being 
used was de- emphasizing basic rote matl^onatic skills 
woll below the priority established for that planning 
objective. . 

-% 0 ' 

2, 'Yhc Neshiuniny Nfcith&tics Curriculum Advisory Committee 
related the^^plaj^ing -.objectives they had developed to the ^ 
Mathematfics course of study outline which they had previoOs 

. ly been^working onv The documents produced as a result of 
this additional work^ were: 
t>, , 

Pr^l^^inary JHition Course of Study for Pre- Algebra 
Ntathe^tic^),and- /th and 8th (jrade M athematics 



Algebra I ^ 

Algebra IT 

Algebra III 

3, Content objectives were moved to more appropriates gVadc 
levels, J ^ 7-^ - 

4* Suggestions were developed to assist teachers in carrying 
out difficult content objectives. 

28 
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Plannlng Concerns 

1 Scorine individual tests and transferring items to scoring 
- ^' Sets^s a lime-consuming process. Means are being 

exploded to provkle students with multiple choice answers,, 

-N' 2 It may-not be necessary to test all students at each level ' 
^ or Siding each year. ^ A monitoring system should be ^ 

devised to focus on specific areas. 

■\ The duplication and distribution of materials presents 
a mjor rxoblem. F^tra staff . (tanporar>0 are needed to 
accomplish the task .quickly. 

1. puring the school year, high school ^^tudents ^^^^^^^^^^ 

rnr..ct the Ntath taught the previous year; that s, tncy ^ 
^c'-fomell better on^eview items on the pre- indicator than 
on the post- indicator. - / 

Planning Concerns 

1 Ikiilding principals need information about the specific 
nu^oiS for usi^^^ 'I hey need 

sSsSlice in det'emining how to allocate 

■ (huimm and material) in remediating specific deficiencies 
whi ch kive been i dent i f led . 

Classroom Level 

problons. 

2. Teachers were spending too much time on material previous- 
ly taught. 

3 Some o£ the traditional approaches being used did not 
' nrndnce \he desired achievement. New approaches were 

■ SSped ?o alsi St stiKlents in master ing. particularly 
difficult concepts. 

?.3 ' ' 
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P laiming (- Concerns 

1. Sjncc tho-projiram Js volni)t;ny, there is i\ fiood chance^ 
that the teachers , who wonhl jprolUt most froin parlici- 
pating will choose not to part ic ipato. 

2. Soinc teachers view the pei'ToniuuKu imlicator as an in- 
dividual, diagnostic lool rather than as the i»roup in- 
strument it is. This point most ho emphasized in future 
planning sessions. 

Initial Use of rRStruct ional Materia I s—Smnmary of Findings , 

Members of the Neshiuniny Mathematics tlurriculiffii Advisory Committe, 
a standing conmiittee under the direction of hrecrstewart, District 
Mathematics and Science Coordinator, met to discuss initiating .^a 
planning process in the district and to evaluate instructional materials 
developed by Research for Better Schools to guide-such an effort. 
Thirteen teachers and two principals attended two sessions heUI Jii Juno 
and August of 1972. ' - ' 

At the end of Jime, this comniittce met as a i)lanning i^roiip for 
one full day and five afternoons to covim' th(^ material presented in ■ 
the Ka sic Skills and Concepts manual. (The nuiterial covered in this 
fiuiniuil had been pilot-tested and subsequently rovi^'d. ) 

In mid August, the' coimnittee spent two weeks con-.Muct ing perform- 
ance indicators In accordance with the instructional materials presented 
in the Beginning Implementation manual* 

The l?asic Skills and Concepts manual was considered understandiiblo, 

however, members of the planning group did not fully grasp tlie concepts 

* 

presented until they had completed all five units. Some uncertainty is 



to" be expected and, indcod, may even Be desirable, when new concepts are 
being .presented. 

i 

Units 1, 2, and 4 were rated highly on overall under standabllity and 
clarity; members of the planning group discovered inaccuracies in the 
answers to exercises in Units 3 and 5, and those imits jrcre^apprcinHateJ y^- 

revised,, ■ 

In , general, the respondents "were "very satisfied" with the two weeKs 
tiicy spent using the Ikyinnin}' . Implem entation manual, 'riiis effort resulted 
in the construction of Mathematics per foniiance. indicators for grades K-12.^ 
They indicated that the steps involved in indicator construction were 
clearly explained and that ample time had been 'allotted, i-urtheniiore,- 
scveral ol the planning group members were pleased by the exchange of^ixleas 
among all those participating. Croup members felt thit their goal ol 
creating a product which could be used in evaluating district performance 

\ • . - o- . 

had been^accompl i shed. " . " 

The t)iality control procedures and che item feasibility mlorniation 
were considered particularly helpful by the planning group. Group members 
did not find the perfoniuuice indicator diagrjmi particularly helpful tmd 
used a fomuat more familiar to them for recording items. The appendices 
were considered a valuable source of future infoniuition. 
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SUM^Y 

The experience of the Nesharniny School District indicates that a 
planning process can be initiated at the school district level with miriimai 
assistance from outside personnel. Instructional materials developed by 
;the Administering for Change Program of .Research^ for Better Schools, Inc* 
can be used to help structure such £1 planning^"^ process,, while the initia- 
tive remains with the district. ' / ^ , 

Through the two-year effort described, the Neshaminy School District 
successfully initiated a planning system in two curriculiin areas with 
minimal outside help and now has a planning capability which^ if desired, 
can be expanded to include additional grades and other curriculum areas. 
The major problems encountered by Neshaminy personnel involved scoring ami 
'production difficulties; minor changes in the planning approach are expfcl^^ 
to solve these problems. Neshaminy School District staff at all levels have 
responded to this new capability in an overwhelmingly positive wayj and 
yirious curriculum changes have already been instituted in an att^t to 
have the material taught relate more directly to the objectives developed. 



